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ar fellow-Member of C.M.S., 


This number of the News-Letter is 
neerned with asking the question, 
Nhat is the essential task of the 
ristian Mission in the world, the task 
which all its activities are to be 
bordinated, and how do we set about 
i If what follows relates the task of 
ission primarily to Asia and Africa it 
for the simple reason that the world is 
| longer ‘west-centred’. If we are to 
derstand the task of the Christian 
ission in the West itself, we who are 
the West will do so most surely in 
Oportion as we get ourselves in 
rspective! 
In contemporary Asia and Africa the 
iristian Mission, that is the Mission of 
= Universal Church which embraces 
jians and Africans as it does dwellers 
the other continents, finds itself in a 
arp encounter with forces whose inner 
namism is changing the world out of 
-Tecognition. There is the challenge of 
alism with its revolt against all 
rms of alien dominion: there is the 
e of the resurgence of ancient 
igions, itself in part a response to the 
<a need of new nations for a sure 
s of self-respect: there is the 
enge of secularist thinking, Com- 
t or otherwise, which denies the 
s of all religions: there is the 
> presented by the sheer agony 
Material necessity which enslaves the 
© part of mankind to a continuous 
cupation with getting enough to eat: 
is the challenge of governments 
o ride the storm. 


Pg of those challenges has its 
; i upon how people 


Come, thou Holy Spirit, come\. 
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think and act in New York as surely as 
in New Delhi, in Paris as in Pekin, in 
Chicago as in Calcutta, in London as in 
Lusaka, in Berlin as in Bangkok, in 
Montreal as in Madras, in Sydney as in 
Singapore, in Dublin as in Djakarta. This 
is one world and we are all living in it. 
Can we live together or must we die 
together? It is very certain that we can- 
not live apart. 


A PRAYER FOR DISCOVERERS 


Awareness of all this is at least one of 
the reasons why delegates from 178 
Christian Churches will be meeting 
together in New Delhi in November for 
the Third Assembly of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. The Christian Church 
is still too ‘west-centred’. There is a grow- 
ing awareness of this fact. The venue at 
New Delhi is symbolic of this aware- 
ness, From one aspect this number of 
the News-LetTrTer is an offering to the 
delegates to ‘New Delhi’, an offering of 
thought-filled prayer that, as they meet 
together to worship Christ the Light of 
the World, and to study together how 
his light is to be reflected into all the 
dark ranges of man’s troubled existence, 
they may be illuminated by his Holy 
Spirit. This News-LetTrer is likewise 
offered to all its readers as an invitation 
to them to pray for this Assembly, for 
its officers, for its chairmen of commis- 
sions and committees, for its ‘back-room’ 
boys and girls upon whose efficiency so 
much depends, as well as for all the dele- 
gates, that they may together bring back, 
of their vision, something which will be 
for the strengthening of us all in our 
common obedience to the crucified, risen 
and ascended Lord 


THE HEART OF THE GOSPEL 


What, then, is the essential task of the 
Christian Mission in the world? For this 
We must get back to our sources. And 
among the earliest of these are some 
words written by the apostle Paul to the 
Christians in Colossae, a group whom he 
had never met and who appear to have 
been drawn in larger measure from 
pagan circles than was the case of many 
of those to whom he wrote his letters. If 
this reasonable conjecture is true it is 
the more interesting to see how the 
apostle expressed himself. For him the 
task of the Christian Mission in the 
world, the very raison d'etre of the 
Church, was to bear witness that 


“Through him (that is the Lord Jesus 
Christ) God chose to reconcile the whole 
universe to himself, making peace through 
the shedding of his blood upon the cross— 
to reconcile all things, whether on earth or 
in heaven, through him alone.” (Colossians 
1.20, New English Bible). 


This witness to something which God 
has done with all-embracing effect is the 
first responsibility of the Church. All its 
preaching and teaching, its proclamation 
and interpretation must be directed to 
making this all-embracing activity of God 
understood by men everywhere. Every- 
thing in its life has to be subordinated to 
telling the world about God and how he 
can only be fully recognized and loved 
and served in Jesus Christ our Lord. 


The Church has, however, a supple- 
mentary task of very great moment. 
Writing to these same Christians St. Paul 
devotes the rest of what he has to say to 
impressing upon them that they them- 
selves must demonstrate the reality of 
the peace of God in their own lives, in 
their relationships with one another, and 
with the world. From the point of view 
of the hearer, the observer from without, 
the Church is part of its own Gospel. It 
authenticates or denies what it proclaims 
by the extent to which it is itself a re- 
conciled and reconciling fellowship. The 
harmony of its own inner life, the quality 
of its unity, is to be an evidence of its 
Gospel. This also will be a major pre- 
occupation at the Third Assembly in 
New Delhi. 


CURRENT SCEPTICISM 


_ All this is very easy to say. Its implica- 
tions in action are costly and are generally 
evaded by all of us. For this reason a 
great many excellent people today are 
increasingly sceptical as to whether there 
can be any Christian Mission to the 
world in the sense that is here described. 


’ where the observations of apostolic 


They look at the vast perplexities of J 
technologically complicated organ 
tion of human life and cannot quite 


in the first century A.D. fit in. Rea 
who have worked their way through 
book of essays entitled Protest—the 
Generation and the Angry Young 
will know that the Christ of the Chur 
is frankly incredible to many of our 
temporaries, though as one of 
essayists remarks, perhaps not so p@ 
doxically, “the basic impulse of the 
Generation is a religious one”! But 
emphatically it is not a religious imp 
that fits into any kind of orthodoxy. 


Further to all this there is the sobe 
fact that the once predominant relig 
influence of the western world has | 
its grip upon the imagination 
conscience of the West. Christianity 
seen as just one of the religions of 
world, itself unable to inspire the V 
to new spiritual endeavour, the while 
under challenge from the resurgent 
gions of Asia and Africa — Isl 
Hinduism and Buddhism. And with 
this there is widespread an un 
conscience in the West that its recor 
aggressiveness in the past disqualifi 
from having any contribution to mak« 
the present. The fact that this gen 
spirit of disillusionment subsists u. 
the threat of nuclear destruction ad 
the prevailing climate of opinion in w 
it is much easier to say, ‘let us eat 
drink for tomorrow we die’ than to 
the kind of commitment involved 
Mission as Christians once underst 
it. Do not let us imagine that the pre 
ing temper of an age does not affect 
Christians of the age. It affects all o 
without exception, perhaps not | 
when we are reacting against it. 


Everything depends upon how we r 
Florence Allshorn, who knew our w 
so much better than do most of us, 0 
wrote: 


“When Benedict went into his moun 
retreat near Subiaco he did what most o 
would have called an ‘escape’; what 
really did was to take a band of laymen, 
because God had been pushed into the b 
ground and was being written small in 
contemporary world, he put Him in 
foreground and wrote Him large.” ( 
Notebooks of Florence Allshorn). 


Perhaps the most urgent task confron’ 
the Christian Mission today is si 
this—to enlist more men and wom 
every race who will “write Him 
which is something very different 
writing our own efforts to serve 


irge e’, which is the real ‘escape’ from 


, the world and ourselves. 


The test of this NeEws-LETTER will be 
attempt to reappraise our missionary 
sk in the light of our charter documents 
id of the contemporary world’s dis- 
usionment about us and its suspicion 
' our motives. This will call for three 
ies of interpretation: an interpretation 
‘the position in which We find our- 
Ives: an interpretation of the evidence 
= the New Testament about our 
ission: and an interpretation of the 
ploration of the Gospel and its power 
ich is being freshly undertaken today. 


Bec WE ARE 


Candid friends tell me that I get over- 
| excited and that this proves expen- 


e for them because sooner or later 
ey find themselves compelled to buy 
ie book which is my latest ‘find’. For 
iis I am sorry, but not very! On this 
scasion my sorrow is tempered by the 
ict that the book only costs six shillings. 
nd I am prepared to maintain against 
1 comers that it is exciting. The author 
Alan Booth of the Churches’ Commis- 
On on International Affairs and his 
90k is Christians and Power Politics. 


The book with its nine chapters is 
ivided into three parts. The first is about 
The Conflict of the Great Powers”: 
ie second is entitled “Military Power 
id Mass Destruction”: the third is 
jually topical, “Europe and Africa—The 
lash of Races”. The purpose of the 
90k is to ask whether the Christian has 
1ything to say to these major preoccu- 
ations of the moment. The reader is 
ft in no shadow of doubt that to talk 
bout Mission, and at the same time 
vade these monstrous shapes of our own 
Mnjuring, is sheer ‘escapism’, notwith- 
anding the earnestness of our intention 
nd the piety of its expression. 


I could wish that every missionary, 
lat everyone consciously and 
eliberately committed to Mission what- 
ver their lay employment, could read 
lis book and see lucidly set forth the 
etual situation within which we find 
urselves, the limited goals that have to 
€ pursued in the realm of politics, the 
gnificance for Christians of pursuing 
iese faithfully, and how directly related 
limited goals are to the actual 
ess we are able to give to the Gospel. 
e will be found, if I may dare to put 
the alphabet we must learn if, over 
of the most urgent problems of our 
we Christians are to “write Him 


There is shrewd wisdom in these pages 
about the proper role of government in 
Christian thinking which will be found 
invaluable by those serving the Church in 
newly independent countries. There are 
some extremely important observations 
about religious liberty and the rights 
which Christians must not claim! Con- 
sider—a persecuting State is under 
review : 


“To arraign such a state before a world 
opinion which is itself not Christian is to be 
driven into making a case on the wrong 
grounds, and results in an apparent effort 
on the part of Christians to be left alone 
and in peace, when in reality they are com- 
mitted to declaring the sovereignty of God 
over all—and taking the consequences. The 
Christian who is being true to the gospel 
and its proclamation to the end of the earth 
is not entitled to work simply for a state of 
peaceful co-existence for his community 
within an alien world. He is claiming that 
that world is in principle not alien but 
belongs to Jesus Christ. An attitude of ‘live 
and let live’ is the refuge of a church 
settled back into its own private life and 
betraying its mission” (p. 50). 

That is searching enough. Another 
quotation may well be too disconcerting 
to accept: 


“To assert religious freedom, freedom to 
preach the gospel, and to be negligent about 
the social consequences of so doing, is a 
charge laid at the door of much Christian 
missionary work. It is rightly judged to be 
irresponsible to demand a right to preach 
and to be careless about what happens then 
to the social structures of the people 
preached to. The social impact of missionary 
work on primitive communities and on 
nations traditionally built around a non- 
Christian religion needs far more serious 
study than it receives. Simply to demand the 
right to tell men of Jesus Christ may reveal 
not so much a divine impatience as a wilful 
blindness and lack of human concern” 
(pp. 50-51). 

Of the one hundred and twenty-six pages 
of this book there is not one which is not 
immediately relevant to the missionary 
task of the Church. Here is the Christian 
faith actually related to the burning 
issues of our time, in a way that for all its 
brevity is never superficial. For those 
who can read between the lines it also 
affords a notable exposition of the genius 
and temper of the work done for us all 
by the Churches’ Commission on Inter- 
national Affairs. 


Another volume covering something of 
the same field is Professor Butterfield’s 
International Conflict in the Twentieth 
Century—A Christian View. One quota- 
tion from this useful book may suffice to 
open up our second line of interpreta- 
tion. Professor Butterfield writes: 


“The time has come when Christianity, for 
example, must compete on fairly equal 
terms with all the other gospels, creeds 
and ideologies which now do battle 
for the possession of the souls of men. 
Many Christians still allow their thinking to 
be unconsciously shaped by the memory 
or the survivals of that ancient system of 
privilege. Their minds are still governed by 
a traditional notion of the part which the 
Church should play in an organized society 
and a developing civilization. They expect to 
have the dice loaded in their favour either 
by governments or by educational systems 
or by the continuing power of social con- 
vention. There is nothing in New Testament 
Christianity which authorizes us to claim 
from Providence that things should be made 
easy for us in the way to which the Church 
has been accustomed... .” 


That is very plain speaking. We need it 
—all of it! 


But there is one sentence in it which I 
want to emphasize: “Christianity ... 
must compete on fairly equal terms with 
all the other gospels, creeds and 
ideologies which now do battle for the 
possession of the souls of men.” That is 
only to put in another way the fact that 
the Christian Mission of our time is face 
to face with the fact of co-existence with 
the other religions, after a fashion which 
we have not known since the first three 
centuries of our era. This fact calls for a 
vast mental adjustment for which most 
of us who are concerned with the 
Christian Mission are as yet insufficiently 
prepared. 


Let us all frankly admit that we are 
the heirs conscious or unconscious, of 
an approach to the men and women of 
other religions in which we see ourselves 
as ‘givers’. Rarely do we enter the 
presence of such men and women with 
the expectancy that we will meet God, 
learn something new about him, be 
‘receivers’. It is more likely that we shall 
see those we meet as bound hand and 
foot in the chains of error, and our- 
selves as commissioned to strike off their 
chains. We really do simplify like that, 
most of us. That at the same time the 
best of us are deeply and profoundly 
constrained by the love of Christ does 
not always mitigate the first impression 
which we give. And all too easily we over- 
look the fact that our approach is deter- 
mined at least in some measure by a 
deeply ingrained sense of our western 
superiority, the more exasperating to 
others in that we hardly question it our- 
selves, I have written ‘us’, ‘our’ and ‘our- 
selves’ because I want to identify this 
present generation, all of us, with our 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers. I 


believe we are much nearer them 
touching their weaknesses and foi 
than most of us are prepared to adm 
only wish I thought we were worth 
black their boots when it comes to 
higher levels of devotion to our Lor 


Now I am very well aware that 
talk about ‘co-existence with other 
religions’, about meeting God when 
meet Muslims and Hindus and Budd 
about being ‘receivers’ as well | 
‘givers’, makes many most sincere 
devoted missionaries and others 
cerned with Mission desperately anx 
lest what is being advocated is s 
form of syncretistic religion, a ‘thin 
shreds and patches’, in which “the re 
tion of the glory of God in the fac 
Jesus Christ” (2 Corinthians 4. 6 N. 
is somehow dimmed and obscured 
believe that that is an anxiety and a 
which deserves to be taken with 
utmost seriousness, for it is born 
deep loyalty to the Gospel. I we 
want to insist that only in the undim 
light of that revelation in all its uni 
ness, with the awe that must fall on a 
one bathed in that light, can we go 
ward in hope to meet our Muslim bro 
and sister, our Hindu, Buddhist, 
Secular Humanist friends. Only so 
we arrive, not without fear and trembl 
at the discovery that the light which 
lightens every man—which, as the Go 
of St. John puts it, came into the work 
the Lord Jesus Christ, came so as ta 
visible—actually is reflected back t 
in those we meet, so that from 
encounter we, as well as they, learn 
of him. 


That for me at any rate is part of 
real wonder of Jesus Christ our L 
part of the real glory of the Gospel 


WHAT SAITH THE SCRIPTURES? 


Can we at all find evidence f 
Scripture to justify this spiritual ad 
turing, fraught with such danger 
with such hope and opportunity? I 
lieve we can. 


Let us begin with the “real light 
enlightens every man” (St. John 
9 N.E.B.). We must not whittle down 
tremendous assertion. Nor should 
forget the verse which follows: “He 
in the world; but the world, thou 
owed its being to him, did not reco 
him.” That is testimony to a ‘pres 
which is in no way made absent 
being unrecognized. 


May we not say that our Lord’s 
approach to men and women with 


istent appeal for faith, was an appeal 
them to ‘see the invisible’ and cast 
smselves on what they saw in the trust 
full surrender? He was always reveal- 
‘the glory of God where men never 


pected to find it. 


ft. Peter learnt this after that stagger- 
y experience on the house-top in 
ppa, followed as it was by the pro- 
undly unexpected experience in the 
me of Cornelius, which led him to cry: 


“now see how true it is that God has no 
yourites, but that in every nation the man 
10 is godfearing and does what is right is 
sptable with him” (Acts 10. 34-35 


Sbody who loves the Lord Jesus Christ 
Il be anything but glad to meet some- 
e else who is ‘acceptable to him’, and 
enrich that other as well as being 
tiched by him through that meeting. 
mere is a wealth of missionary 
ilosophy in St. Peter’s experience at 
jppa and Caesarea. Perhaps it was as 
‘cisive an experience for the Church’s 


ards on the Damascus road. 


So we come back again to the apostle 
ul. He is perhaps not best served by 
ose who try to discover in his life and 
ork a missionary methodology precisely 
ilored to our world today. It is so easy 
forget that his principal strategy was 
sed upon a direct approach in every 
ace to a synagogue, to a community 
hich already shared many of his deepest 
sights into the nature of God and man 
id history, and that, closely linked 
ith this community was a wider circle 
' ‘god-fearers’, men and women of 
her than Jewish race who were 
tracted by Jewish faith and worship. 
he modern missionary enterprise has 
) parallel point of vantage from which 
) reach the non-Christian world. And so 
€ might go on, noting the common 
iitural heritage the first missionaries 
iared with those to whom they went 
ith the Gospel. Again the last centuries 
ave shown no parallel. There is no 
vidence that any missionary of the early 
snturies had to go to a ‘language 
I’! No, it is not St. Paul’s methods 
his Gospel which we hold in trust. 


surprising as it may seem, we 
possess a few glimpses of his 
to the real pagans of the 
t world. They are significant 
but they are only glimpses. We 
not build too much upon them, 
if we accept them as supporting 
to justify our own missionary 


oa 


ission as what happened soon after- 


adventuring on behalf of that same 
Gospel, to proclaim which St. Paul was 
ready to “become everything in turn to 
men of every sort” (1 Corinthians 9. 
22 N.E.B.). Dangerous? Of course! The 
Lord Christ did not die on a cushion, and 
he had nowhere to lay his head. 


Let us consider briefly these ‘glimpses’. 

Otherwise than may be conjectured from 
the letter to the Colossians, and the 
implicit, though indirect evidence of the 
letter to the Galatians, we see St. Paul 
in action, with others than Jews and ‘god- 
fearers’, on two important occasions. St. 
Luke gives us a brief view of him in 
Galatia where, at Lystra, while dissuad- 
ing the superstitious pagans from treat- 
ing him and Barnabas as divine beings, 
he says to them “God . . . has not left 
you without some clue to his nature”. 
That affirmation, itself a not unimportant 
supplement to St. John 1. 9, is filled out 
in the report of St. Paul’s ‘apologia’ at 
the Council of the Areopagus in Athens. 
As Sir William Ramsey reminds us, we 
have to picture St. Paul addressing not 
only the senior members of Athens 
University but also the casual crowd of 
‘students’ and others gathered round. We 
can join the crowd as we hear St. Paul 
saying: 
« . an altar having an inscription “To an 
unknown God’. What you worship but do 
not know—this is what I now proclaim. 
. . . He created every race of men of one 
stock, to inherit the whole earth’s surface. 
He fixed the epochs of their history and the 
limits of their territory. They were to seek 
God, and, it might be, touch and find him; 
though indeed he is not far from each one 
of us, for in him we live and move, in him 
we exist . . .” (Acts 17. 23-28 N.E.B.). 


Sir William Ramsey, in his book 
Pictures of the Apostolic Church, points ~ 
us to two facts. In the first place we see 
St. Paul treating the worship of deities 
by the pagans as a misdirected form of a 
right and natural religious impulse. Paul 
was positive not negative in his approach 
to other people’s religious experience. In 
the second place we are reminded that 
the two fashionable philosophies in 
Athens, Stoicism and Epicureanism, 
“made man and not God the ruler of 
life’. St. Paul in Athens was claiming 
the pre-eminence of God every whit as 
strongly as he did later to a different 
audience and in a different way in 
Corinth. There is no conflict whatever 
between the passionate love which could 
say to the Corinthians: “I resolved that 
while I was with you I would think of 
nothing but Jesus Christ—Christ nailed 
to the cross”; and the no less intense 


longing which appealed to that cynical 
Athenian audience with the words: “seek 
God, and, it might be, touch and find 
him.” 


If St. Paul had a missionary method it 
was one of infinite flexibility, and it was 
devoted solely to bringing men and 
women into captivity to the mind of 
Christ. Dare we follow that great 
missionary as he writes to us as surely as 
to the Christians of Corinth: 


“... To win Gentiles, who are outside the 


Law, I made myself like one of them, 
although I am not in truth outside God’s 
law, being under the law of Christ... . I 
have become everything in turn to men of 
every sort, so that in one way or another I 
may save some” (I Corinthians 9. 21-23 
N.E.B.). 


I hope no reader will imagine that I 
think I have here proved a point, or 
indeed that I have exhausted my 
evidence. All I have attempted to do is 
to indicate one of those ‘entrances’ by 
which the Word of God gives light— 
light to walk by. 


THE EXPLORERS 


Let me now turn the reader’s attention 
to some who today are leading us in 
exploring more fully this way of reveal- 
ing the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ. As I study the pioneers of today 
I find four convictions which they share: 


(1) They share a conviction about the 
overwhelming burden of our common 
humanity. The problems and perils of 
humanity are common problems and 
common perils. This is why Kenneth 
Cragg, for instance, can very boldly 
entitle one of the chapters in Sandals at 
the Mosque, “Conditions of  inter- 
religion”. The more frightened you are of 
syncretism, the more urgent is your need 
to read that chapter! Kenneth Cragg 
makes us see that whatever our religious 
allegiance we are all, as human beings, 
wrestling with the same ultimate issues, 
if we wrestle at all. The other fellow’s 
‘unknown God’, if you like, his ‘unspeak- 
able God’, is nevertheless his attempt to 
find an answer to the meaning of life. We 
must all start as men in search of an 
answer. To say that ‘we have found it’ 
and to imagine that that settles the 
matter may come dangerously near 
pigeon-holing God. 


After interpreting the meaning of our 
Lord’s second temptation in the wilder- 
ness as being the temptation to compel 
‘to sheer credence’, Kenneth Cragg goes 
on: 


“There are some forms of Chri 
preaching that have enough of § 
characteristics of this situation to wai 
the parallel. It is no proper inter-religh 
relationship to preach impatiently an§ 
explained God. ‘The Word of the Gog 
refused to step commandingly into § 
world, but pursued the quiet, 
processes which began in Bethlehem 
went forward with obscure men. in a 
and costly education the climax of 

was the suffering of the Cross. ‘I have gm 
them Thy word’, said Jesus. He did no 
so in miraculous compulsion of 

mental processes nor in an out-of-the- 
dictation of the unanswerable that left 
still unregenerate and unpersuaded. His 
was the involvement of loving person! 
with other lives, all the way to Gethsemz 


‘Involvement with other lives’ is the 
conviction of today’s pioneers. 


S 


(2) The second conviction follows 
quite naturally. A great missionary of 
Roman obedience, Charles de Fouca 
earned this epitaph: 


“His vocation was one of being pre 
among people with a presence willed 
intended as a witness to the love of Ch 


There is a criticism which is someti 
made of the writings of Kenneth Cr 
which runs like this—“Yes, he obvio 
has a profound knowledge of Islam 
the Muslim he describes whether in 
Call of the Minaret or in Sandals at 
Mosque is the kind of Muslim you né 
meet!” That, of course, is completely 


desire not to understand him! Eve 
my recent journey round the world 
spite of its brevity, I met and talked 
Muslims who might have stepped stra 
out of Kenneth Cragg’s writings. 
they do exist. What is more they are sd 
of the most significant Muslims in 
world—those who are seeking wit! 
deep devotion to ‘fulfil the law’ as t 
have received it. The man who wt 
Romans 7 would recognize them as 
brethren and would strive with all 
love of which he was capable of bring 
them to the point of being able to 
‘Amen’ to Romans 8. 


Meanwhile, of course, the majorit 
Muslims know about as much ab 
Islam as the majority of Christi 
appear to know about Christianity. 
most Christian missionaries living am 
Muslims meet the members of 
majority. 


We are entitled to believe that 
peripheral ‘Islam’ will prove as ince 
petent to meet the challenges of 


mporary world as is_ peripheral 
istianity’., But the man or woman 
10 wishes the presence of the Christ 
‘be revealed to these multitudes must 
mself or herself be present among them 
a witness to the love of Christ. That is 
lat Kenneth Cragg is after when he 
sads that understanding Islam at its 
st, respecting the Muslim for what at 
2 best he stands for, is the truest, as it 
spiritually the surest, way into his heart 
ovided you are there to enter it. 
cidentally it is just conceivably possible 
at that might be the way into the heart 
a Teddy Boy. I don’t know. But there 
something of the ‘feel’ of Jesus Christ 
Out this approach. Of that I am certain. 
is worth exploring this road. 


| The third conviction is that we are 
ing called today, in our witness to 
irist among those who do not recognize 
m, to fashion a new type of argument. 
'much Christian argument with those 
other faiths has contented itself with 
mparing Christianity at its best with 
induism or Buddhism or Islam at their 
rst. Still too much _ Christian 
pologetic’ seems to be concerned to 
ore points. 


A Series of books being published by 
e S.C.M. Press, and known as ‘The 
iristian Presence’ Series, is trying to 
ggest another form of argument. 
rgument, of course, there must be, 
cause we are concerned with the truth 
God, and God has given man the gift 
Treason. To say that all religions are 
wally true is strictly irrational. It begs 
€ question of truth. To say that all 
ads lead to the spiritual summit also 
gs the question because it does not 
scribe the summit and ignores the 
ssibility that there may be many 
arts of the route and one chart far 
ore accurate than the others. 
meretism begs almost every conceivable 
lestion of any real importance. 


What the volumes in ‘The Christian 
‘esence’ Series are exploring is the way 
' understanding, which, accepting the 
st two of our convictions as axiomatic, 
lieves that God himself is at work in 
€ religious consciousness of the men of 
her faiths and that part of our task 
Christians is to recognize what is his 
manship there and so be in a posi- 
| to learn more ourselves about the 
iter-Craftsman, the while we seek 
ily to show what he has done and 
ing in Jesus Christ. This, some of 
leve to be part of ‘the courtesy and 
t reasonableness’ of Jesus Christ 
Nh we are ourselves to reflect as 


we are present among men with his 
presence. 


George Appleton in On the Eightfold 
Path—Christian Presence amid Budd- 
hism, and Raymond Hammer’s Japan’s 
Religious Ferment—Christian Presence 
amid Faiths Old and New, show us two 
more pioneers at work, sharing as they 
do the vision reflected in the first of the 
Series, Sandals at the Mosque, by 
Kenneth Cragg. 


This approach does not mean any 
reduction whatever in our conviction 
about the uniqueness of God’s revelation 
in Jesus Christ. All it does is to insist that 
by the operation of the Holy Spirit God 
has been preparing a kingdom for him- 
self in which all men can find themselves 
at home. How small is our Gospel? How 
small is our God? 


(4) There remains the fourth convic- 
tion of the pioneers. For this I quote 
from a somewhat different sphere, and 
that quite deliberately, to indicate the 
range of the Christian Mission and the 
relevance of every part of it to every 
other part of it. In his An Introduction 
to Religious Sociology—Pioneer work in 
France (translated into English by M. J. 
Jackson of the Industrial Mission to 
Sheffield) Canon Boulard presents us 
with the fruit of a long and systematic 
study of the actual situation in which 
the Roman Catholic Church finds itself 
in France today. One wishes that a simi- 
lar devotion to and enthusiasm for real 
facts could inspire a comparable study 
of the Church of England in England! 


The great burden of his study is that 
“We are faced with a conflict of civiliza- 
tions’—the conflict is between the old 
traditions of Christendom, a _ slow- 
moving, predominantly rural civilization 
on the one hand, and the new tech- 
nologically determined society with its 
secular-humanist temper. Canon Boulard 
urges us to face the fact that the very 
pattern of our contemporary world, the 
way life is organized, the fact that 
individuals belong “to too many groups” 
to have any binding values, all militate 
against the Christian faith (or any faith). 


As one concerned with evangelism 
Canon Boulard pleads that our first task 
is to know the real facts about the 
actual situation. Then we must seek to 
discover the way to bring the Gospel to 
bear on those facts and that situation. 
We may surely believe that the Gospel 
will prove to be relevant to any real 
situation. But first we must discover what 
that situation is. 


COME, THOU HOLY SPIRIT, COME answer for himself, and in answe 


In a word there,is no escape from real] them discover for himself what is 


hard work, taking blinkers off our minds essential task of the Christian Missio 
and understanding the world in which the world. _ 
our Gospel has to be proclaimed. | Your sincere friend, 


The Holy Spirit of Truth will lead us 
into all truth. Do we believe that? Are 
we prepared to receive the grace to pay 
the price involved in believing it? Those 
are the questions each reader must General Secret. 
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